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Satire should, like a polish'd razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy MonraGvue. 
¢. sas oes *.° Nats , = ‘ ry . ° ; 
ae Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though hum! Je ones) of Political history. They supply information as to the personal habits, and 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cann ot be tound elsewhere ”’—Croker’s New WuiG Guipe. 
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7 Warne napenand who, we hope, has derived much appropriate gratification from 
Ry the exhibition. A propensity to inspect a set of brawny 
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Re Y/ | grenadiers is so truly delicate; a desire to see how far the 


soldiers are prepared for the work of butchery, should it be 
necessary, is so exquisitely feminine, that we cannot help ad- 
miring the amiable mind which dictated, for a pastime, the 
assemblage of a set of men to go through, in mimicry, all the 
/\| forms and evolutions which are acted on the field of battle. 
How engaging is that economy, which curtails every domestic 
1] expenditure, cuts down most considerately the pittance even of 

a housemaid or a stable boy, in order to admit of the occa- 
| sional extravagance of such pleasing scenes as camps, and such 
5 | very gratifying sights as the mimicry of war and bloodshed. 
| Some queens are, after all, not such mere domestic creatures 
as they have been represented, for they have a good spirited 


relish for the arts of war; they are not so squeamish as to 


shrink with that folly (méscalled feminine delicacy) from a 


Seld of battle,—and to some there is an irresistable charm in 
the glitter of swords and bayonets. We trust this propensity 
for military exhibitions will never be gratitied in all the horrors 
Every one has long been aware that “the general’s wife is of reality, and we siucerely hope it was with no such fear, that 
now the general,” and no one therefore was much astonished | the late spectacle of the camp has been so pompously got up 
at hearing that a certain illustrious lady was about to congre= | at Windsor. 
gate the military before the windows of her apartment, for the | Seymour has favoured us witha very pointed caricature upon 
sake, we suppose, of learning the strength, disposition, and | the subject, in which an exalted lady seems to figure in the 
state of discipline of the soldiery. As the state has once had | character of a commanding officer. Our artist has put her in 
a narrow escape from ‘ petticoat government,” we must look | the Blues, and we think very properly, for she is said to have 
at the late feat as an attempt to bring the army under the | been in the Blues ever since the failure of the attempt to 
same delicate dominion, The troops have for once been mar- | restore to power a Tory administration. She seems in the act 
shalled about under the surveillance of the White Serjeant, | of haughtily commanding a well known veteran to turn round, 
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but he appears rather unwilling to obey the commanding officer’s 
orders. We must confess that were he to turn aside or fall 
back from the right line he has after all hitherto generally 
pursued, he might probably have to go to the right about 


much sooner than he would anticipate. 








THE INTERPRETER. 





Althorpe’s Modesty. 


As to forfeiting the confidence of the country he had only to say, that 
if he were unfortunate enough to do so, he had at least the satisfaction 
of thinking that he had carried the Reform Bill—Report of Lord Al- 
thorpe’s Speech in Morning Herald of Monday. 


Lord Althorpe has got a very high reputation for candour 
and he never opens his mouth but his speech draws forth some 
eulogium upon his honesty. If he makes a blunder in his 
accounts, which is so glaring that no one can attempt to slur it 
over, he makes a merit of necessity, and candidly avows his 
dilemma. But his lordship’s candour is not confined merely to 
his little failings; he brings it to bear upon his virtues with 
equal facility. When it is hinted that he may (if he is not 
careful) loose the confidence of the country, he gets up and 
modestly declares it will be very hard if he does, for ‘* he has 
the satisfaction of thinking that he has carried the Reform 
Bill.” This is an achievement on the part of Lord Althorpe, 
which, but for his candour in avowing his self-conceit, we never 
should have dreamt about. The Unzons, then, were, it seems, 
nothing ; the petitions of the people, nothing ; the perseverence 
of his colleagues in office, all a mere nothing.—It was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and nobody but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who carried the Reform Bill. What will 
Earl Grey and Lord John Russell say to this candid avowal on 
the part of their fellow minister ? 


The Royal Nurse. 


Sir Thomas Hislop is foster-brother to the Dake of Cumberland , his 
mother was recommended by the late Sir Walter Farquhar to Queen 
Charlotte as a wet nurse.—Court Journal, 


Here is a piece of important information for the readers of 
the Court Journal. Who cares whose mother was recom- 
mended to Queen Charlotte, to nurse the little princes, and 
suckle those most expensive and most useless of all babies, the 
children of royalty. Sir’Thomas Hislop is rather imprudent to 
give currency to the fact of his being the foster-brother of the 
Duke of Cumberland, and the country will feel any thing but 
regard for the baronet, when they know it was his mother who 
reared up that individual who has done so much towards 
withholding the rights of the people. If the sins of the fathers 
(aud mothers) were to be visited on the children, we should 
have to curse the Hislop family through at least three genera- 
tions. 


The falling Whigs. 


Rumours were afloat yesterday unfavourable to the continuance of 


the present ministerial arrangements. It is said, that great disunion 
prevails in the grand councils of the state. All are of opinion that the 
Chancellor is making rapid strides to power.—-Court Journal. 


The ministers have for the last six months been like an 
unsaleable lot at an auction. They have been going—going— 
going—but strange to say, they have not yet gone—the hammer 
of public opinion has not yet knocked them quite down, 
though it has been for some time suspended over them, while 
the Tories have been ready to bid any thing to see them finally 
disposed of. Wellington bid a comprehensive measure of 
Reform, in hope that the people would close with him, and 
knock down his opponents, while with the very same view the 
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Tories on the Russian Dutch Loan Question sent in the 
very tempting, and on their part, very novel tender of 
economy. We really shall not be sorry to see some definj- 
tive arrangement come to, that we may then have a ministry 
which has something like energy in action, and stability in 
principle. ‘To hear Lord Grey at one time advocating liberal] 
sentiments, and at another yielding to the suggestions of a 
Wynford or a Wellington, is an anomaly which has been too 
long suffered to exist—while the candid Althorpe, to keep up 
the farce in the Commons, is heard at one moment con- 
gratulating himself on having carried the Reform Bill, and 
the next minute he refuses to introduce a measure for rendering 
it of any utility. y 


Case of Somerville. 

The exact terms of the Court of Inquiry’s decision are not known 
beyond the official circles, but the result of it may be positively stated, 
namely, that it censures, and severely, or rather decidedly, the conduct 
of Majar Wyndham towards private Somerville. The result of. his 
Majesty’s opinion thereupon is, that his Majesty deeply deplores that an 
oflicer of such long standing and experience as Major Wyndham, should 
SO far have forgotten himself, as to behave towards private Somerville 
in the way proved before the Court of Inquiry, and to have warranted 
the decision of the Court upon the case ; at the same time, his Majesty 
feels it due to justice to Major Wyndham to state, that nothing tran- 
spired in the course of the inquiry to affect the character and honour 
of Major Wyndbam.”—Times. 

Character and honour are two things which are both ap- 
parently prized very highly in the upper circles, though there 
is no class of society which shows so much ignorance of the 
true meaning of those qualities than that very class which pre- 
tends most to their possession. The king’s notions of these two 
exalted attributes are particularly unique, as is evident from 
the sapient decision he has come to on the subject of Major 
Wynudham’s conduct towards private Somerville. It seems 
that the Court has decided the superior officer has acted with 
injustice, that he has wilfully oppressed one of the men in his 
regiment, that he has unwarrantably and savagely ordered a 
most barbarous piece of cruelty to be inflicted on one of his 
soldiers, all this he has done—and all this his Majesty, as is 
becoming in him, ‘ most deeply deplores,” but still “ feels it 
due to justice to state that nothing transpired in the course of 
the inquiry to affect the honour and character of Major Wynd 
ham.” Cruelty, then, is not incompatible in the upper circles 
with character, and a man of honour is none the less so for 
being a barbarian.—Had the Major refused to accept a 
challenge, which might have ended in murder, his character 
and honour would have been gone for ever, but to order, with- 
out cause, the brutal laceration of a man in an inferior rank, is 
only deplorable, but not in the least dishonourable.—His Ma- 
jesty’s sympathy is condescendingly dealt out to the sufferer, 
but the character of the man who caused the uncalled-for act 
of barbarity remains unimpeached. We must confess that we 
and William the [Vth are very much at issue upon the question 
of what constitutes honour, and with all due deference for the 
royal understanding, we must say that common sense, and com- 
mon feeling would point out Major Wyndham as a barbarian 
to be avoided by all honourable men like a pest, if he has really 
acted in a manner to cause the King to deplore the conduct he 
has been guilty of, 





GLOUCESTERIANA.—No. 18. 





The Duke has come back from Cheltenham, and was asked 
on his return by a friend how he liked the society, the individual 
observing it was a place where the inhabitants are remarkable 
for being highly civilized. ‘‘ Pooh! nonsense,” shrieked his 
Royal Highness, “ if you could only know how they used to 
stare at me and that idiot Higgins, you would have said that 
the people at Cheltenham were anything but civil-eyesed,” 
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BROUGHAMIANIA, NO. 6, 





The defeat of Sugden still occasionally forms the topic of 
conversation among the Ministers, and the other day one of 
them was remonstrating with Brougham for having, as he said, 
‘rated the poor little barber rather too severely.” ‘ Rated 
him,” was the Chancellor’s reply, “ at least I cannot be charged 
with having done so in excess, as every one knows my utter 
contempt for the dug, which will always prevent me from over- 
rating him.” 

Grey was some time since speaking of Ellenborough’s vanity 
and observed that ‘ his Lordship seems to have a very great 
idea of his own value.” ‘ Aye,” replied Brougham, ‘ he has 
a very good idea of his own value very likely, for I have 
always understood that he has a good idea of nothing.” 


———— — Sn 


PARLIAMENTARY OPENINGS. 


It is long since we have given any thing under this head, and 
as Parliament is on the eve, we hope, of dissolution, it may be 
some time before we have any more of these pearls of wisdom 
to submit to our readers, 

Lord Lyndhurt said he ought to be despised— 

Lord Eldon said he never felt disposed to give— 

Sir Edward Sugden said he feared the Chancellor— 

Lord Londonderry hoped he knew how to act— 

Lord Wynford said he might have been convicted of— 

Sir Charles Wetherell said that he must indeed be mad— 

The Earl of Munster observed that he had presumed— 

The Bishop of Exeter said he had taken the opportunity of 
rising — 

Sir James Scarlett declared that he had very frequently 
turned his mind— 


ENGLISH MELODIES, NO. 18. 


The following melody is brief, but expressive ; it was invo- 
luntarily struck up the other day by Lord Lyndhurst, while 
contemplating the probable effect of either the overthrow or 
duration of the present ministry. ‘ However it may be,” 
mournfully ejaculated the Ex-Chancellor, “ on this I am quite 
determined, that’’— 


The Whigs shall cease to crow, 
Praed cease to be a flat, 
Peel’s trash shall cease to flow, 
E’re I will cease to rat. 
Brougham shall cease to shine, 
Priests cease from growing fat, 
The Ministers resign, 
Ere I will cease to rat, 
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BREVITIES. 


‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.”’-—Shakspeare 


4& Poor Possession. 
The Duke of Cumberland is said to have an extraordinary 
degree of self-possession. If such be the case, he must he 
encumbered with very worthless property. 


& new Mania. 
Though the principles of Toryism never were less popular 
than at present, it is evident from the fury manifested by those 
maintaining them, that they are at any rate all the rage. 
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& Paradox. 
Lord Wynford’s principles and acts 
In contradiction strange are jolting— 
He says he hates revolt, yet facts 
Have shown his conduct is revolting. 


Bad Members. 
The conduct of the Tories will certainly not be forgotten at 
the ensuing elections, though very few of them will be re- 
membered. 


Adapted to a Post. 
Colonel Sibthorpe the other day offered to take the office of 


premier for nothing ; which is about what it would be good for 
in his hands. 


Wholly useless. 

Sir John Hobhouse said on Friday that half-pay officers who 
had taken holy orders could no longer receive pay, as they 
could not be called into service, Is then a connection with the 
church so totally at variance with utility ? 


An Expose. 


There’s a Tory exposes abuses, 
Who is (Credat Judeus) a Guelph, 
*Tis the noblest of Cumberlana’s uses, 
For he’s always exposing himself. 


A Penchant. 


There is one kind of pension to which every sinecurist has an 
indisputable right—sus-pension. 


A Right Line. 


Lord Wynford seems to imagine that nothing is so good a 
specific against crime as hanging. Certainly it is a method of 
bringing a man into a right line, and we should like all san- 
guinary judges to have the benefit of the experiment. 


Self Knowledge. 


‘¢ The Duke of Gloucester,” said one of his eulogists, “ always 
knows his own mind.” We will cede the point, for it amounts 
to an admission that his Royal Highness knows nothing. 


The Cut Inferential. 


Said Wetherell the other night 
Of Stormont, “‘ He’s the silliest elf 
I ever knew.”—Sir Charles was right, 
For no one ever knows himself. 





Bad Examples. 
Though certain of the Tories ought not to be imitated in 
their conduct, there are many of whom it would be but justice 
to make an example. 


The Bug again. 
Sir Edward Bugden has lost little after all by the Chancel- 


lor’s castigation, for his name has for some time been in bad 
odour with the public. 





THEATRICALS. 





In a French publication called Le Perroquet (which we 
stumbled over the other day at Verey’s, to which establishment 
we suspect it’s London circulation is confined), we perused a 
vulgar attack upon some observations we recently made respect- 
ing Covent Garden theatre and Laporte, it’s foreign manager. 
Le Perroquet attempts to prove that the opening of the theatre 
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for French plays has done good to Englishmen as well as 
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under the title of the Loves of the Angels, a piece in which 


foreigners, and asks whether the servants of the establishment | Mr. W. L. Rede has favoured us with some really very 


do not all belong to this country. This, if it be true, cannot 
affect the validity of our charge, which was, that a number of 
foreigners have been draining the public pockets to a large 
amount of money which should have been devoted to our own 
establishments, such as the English Opera.—In saying that the 
door-keepers, &c. have been the same at Covent Garden during 
the French plays, Le Perroquet only shows that to do the 
drndgery at miserable salaries, individuals of this country have 
been employed, while the foreign troop, the Taglionis, Paganini, 
and Co. have for about one hour’s performance, been suffered 
to carry away many hundreds of pounds, while scarcely as many 
shillings have been distributed among the English part of the 
company. We cannot blame Le Perroquet for taking the side 
of it’s own countrymen, though we fear as it only goes into the 
hands of a few loungers at Verey’s (half of whom do not com- 
prehend the language in which it is written), it will do but 
little service to the cause in which it has displayed so much 
truly pitiable and highly ludicrous venom* towards Figaro. 

It appears that authors and actors do not participate in Mr. 
Morris’s indifference to the criticism of Figaro, for we received 
an order the other day from Mr, Buckstone, who expressed a 
desire that his piece of Second Thoughts should be brought 
under our razor. We therefore entered the Haymarket on 
Friday last, arriving just in time to come in at the death of 
Guy Mannering, which had undergone a slow and deliberate 
murder during the whole evening. We found the audience 
upon the yawn, and by the time the curtain fell on the opera, 
the drowsy spectators had scarcely strength enough to manifest 
by a hiss, the indignation they must have felt at the miserable 
nature of the performance. Mr. Morris is himself a most 
thorough example of patience, for he sits every night with the 
whole of his family in a private box, listening to the same pieces 
with the same apparent gusto every time they are represented. 
Whether this is done as a decoy-duck, we cannot divine. 
Whether his children are instructed to laugh at the comic parts 
and look sentimental at the serious, it is not for us to determine, 
but there they are every night with equal facility giggling at 
the inefficient humour of the mountebank Harley, or languish- 
ing over the sentimentality of a Coates or a Coveney. Another 
general complaint against the Haymarket is the lateness of it’s 
hours, for in trying to make up in quantity what the pieces 
want in quality, the manager keeps his audience, in a state of 
fatigue till three o’clock in the morning. But we cannot accuse 
him of infringing on our hours of natural rest, for though 
keeping us out of our beds may be a bad thing, he does not 
inflict the disease without at the same time bestowing a remedy 
—though he will not let us go home, he manages to send 
us to sleep, and the dulness of the pieces form an antidote to 
the fatigue consequent on sitting for so many hours to listen 
to them.—However, all this is quite foreign to Mr. Buckstone’s 
piece, which during the time it is being performed, positively 
infuses animation even into the Haymarket. Its briskness 
involuntarily made us open our eyes, and fully repaid the 
select few who had on Friday night the courage to sit out 
the mutilation of Guy Mannering. Mr. Buckstone an 
author of considerable industry and talent, which qualities he 
fully manifests in the frequency and excellence of his pieces. 
Second Thoughts we will not describe, for we hope all our 
readers will go and see it—the acting in it, particularly that of 
Farren and Mrs. Glover, is excellent. 

At the Strand theatre the principle novelty has been a drama 
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All Frenc hmen, however, do not allow their national prejudices to influence 
their critical opinions, and Le Cercle, a very clever French paper bas reviewed 
us so favourably, that we cannot do less than acknowledge the compliment. 
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Our Parisian prototype has more than once done us similar honour. 
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respectable poetry. The production is very amusing, and 
with the aid of some excellent music, (most tastefully se- 
lected by A. Lee,) forms a very agreeable finale to an even- 
ing’s entertainment. Mrs. Waylett sings in it delightfully, and 
a Mrs. Honey plays with a spirit which promises to make her 
a favourite when she shall become better known to the publie. 
We understand that some over scrupulous persons have objected 
to the name of this piece as impious, Such squeamish folks 
had better keep away from a theatre altogether, for there is 
not a piece upon the stage which might not contain something 
or other to shock their sensibility. ‘The word heaven would 
probably throw such sensitive creatures into a fit, and the bare 
mention of the devil would donbtless shock their nerves toa 
degree that might prove almost intolerable. We do not know 
how they would sit out a performance of our friend OSmith, 
who poor man, isas much identified with Satan, as the name 
of Phillpot’s is associated with dishonesty. Plays are not 
written for such drivellers as these, who are happily few enough, 
and we can safely say, that The Loves of the Angels, contains 
nothing to offend the most scrupulous religionist. ‘The scenery 
for so small a house is exceedingly goed, though much cannot 
be expected at a theatre possessing so few facilities. The 
Atheneum with it’s usual liberality, gives a dull growl at 
the inadequacy of the machinery. Why one might as well 
expect to see a candle snuffed by a steam engine, as to find 
the light scenery of the Strand worked by expensive machinery. 
Keeley has been enacting Shylock at this house—for his own 
benefit, but certainly not for the benefit of those who witnessed 
the exhibition. One of his elegant friends and patrons on the 
night in question, observed in homely phrase, that “ Keeley 
completely dished the Jew,” whereas we thought his assumption 
of the part any thing but ju-dictous. 

The English Opera continues it’s successful career, and has 
produced three or four trifles which bid fair to become stock 
favourites. Other novelties are we find also in preparation. 

The Surrey has closed for a month, the secession of Elton 
and other causes, having conspired to render the speculation 
for the present unprofitable. We regret this circumstance, for 
with some exceptions the theatre has been very judiciously 
managed. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

I. J. is thanked for his address to Mr. Turner, which is respectfully 
declined. 

What has become of Nyron ? 

We have to acknowledge a compliment paid to us at a meeting of 
Germans at the Crown and Anchor, on Monday, when on the motion 
of Mr, Lawless, it was unanimously resolved that the Figaro should be 
supported as “a publication tending to support liberty on the Con- 
tinent.” 
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THE NEW PATENT BEAVER HATS. 
HESE Hats, being manufactured of the most choice ma- 
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